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In addition there have been several informal meetings held 


at irregular intervalsf which no record was kept, and at which | 


no minutes were taken. 


PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Friday, December 4, and Saturday, December 5, 1914 
Eagetiing Societies Building, 29 W. 39th St. 
New York 


General Subject: Management and Labor 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4 


Current Wage Theories 
By Chester A. Phillips, Reiiohine Professor of 
Economics, Dartmouth College 


Diieidiee, opened by Wilfred Lewis, Tabor Mfg. 
Philadelphia 


DECEMBER 5 
Business Meeting 


8.15 P. M.. 


(a) The Function of the Industrial Couaceioe 


Possible Relations of Scientific 
and Labor Unions 


By Robert G. Valentine, | Industrial eiabites 
Boston 
Discussion, opened by. Henry . J Kendall, The 
- Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. 
1.00 P. M. Luncheon at Keene’s Chop House | 


é 


2.30 P. M. 


» 


xe 


The Function of the eet: of Personne! 


By Ernest M. Hopkins, Supervisor of Personnei, 
’ The Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia, formerly 
~ with Willett,.Sears & Co., Wm. Filene’s Sons 

Co., Boston; Western Electric Co., New York 


Discussion, opened by Morris. L. Cooke, Director 
of Public Works, Philadelphia aa 


Dinner at- Engineers’ Club 


Round Table on Systeme of "Wage 
Payment , 
Opened by Charles ‘W. Mixter: “A Proposed 
Modification of Task and Bonus” 


COMMENT AND NEWS 


sae the Philadelphia meeting of the Society on October 24th, 
the Governing Board decided that there should be published, 
at more or less regular intervals, a bulletin, or news letter, con- 
taining matters of interest to the members, including brief 
reports of the various meetings, items of information regarding 
the work of the various committees, lists of members available 
for positions and lists of opportunities open to members. Any 


member who has information of the above character to put. 


before the Society, is requested to communicate with the Secre- 
tary who will be glad to incorporate it in the succeeding news 


letter. 


‘The responses to the circular letter sent out by President 
Person requesting information as to the work and desires of 
the members have not been as voluminous as they might be. 
Those members who have responded to the questions propounded 
in the circular letter have given some excellent ideas for further- 
ing the work of the Society. If the officers are to render the 
best service to the Society, they must have the co-operation of 
the members. The fuller the responses to the questions in the 
circular letter, the better able will the officers be to arrange 
meetings and organize researches which will prove of the greatest 
value to the Society at large. Those who have not already 
done so are, urged to forward the replies to the circular at the 
earliest possible moment. 


A campaign to increase the membership of the Society should 
be undertaken at an early date. There are doubtless men 
employed in the planning departments of factories of many 
members who would be valuable additions to the Society. The 


Secretary will be glad to forward application blanks to any 


men whose names may be suggested to him by the members. 


The Philadelphia meeting, held at the Engineers’ Club, was 
a great success. At the afternoon session, Mr. Frederick W. 


Taylor addressed the Society on the subject of the relation — 
of the labor unions to scientific management. An abstract of — 


_Mr. Taylor’s address appears upon page 3 of this bulletin.” 


Following Mr. Taylor’s address, a round-table discussion on 


the progress of the scientific management movement presented _ 


numerous interesting phases of scientific management. 
At the evening session, Mr. H. W. Brown of the Tabor Mfg. 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa., presented an able paper upon the adap- | 


“tation of the principles of the Taylor system to the sales force 


of that company. Mr. Brown’s paper was illustrated with 
lantern slides, and together with the discussion which followed, 
indicated that the sales force is just as susceptible to improve- 
ment by the application of scientific methods as are the shop 


processes. A synopsis of Mr. Brown’s paper is givenon page 4. | 


6.30P?.M. 
| 
9:3 | 
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A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Is this society a mechanism or an organism? It makes a vast 
difference which. A mechanism is a whole madé up of parts 
which function together because of some external force applied,— 
an engine, a dynamo, a watch. / An organism is a whole made 
up of parts which function together because of a force contained 
within the parts,—a tree, a human being, a nation. 

Now a club or a society like this must be an organism to live 
and justify its existence. It cannot live as a mechf@nism receiv- 
ing energy elsewhere than from within itself. Each part must 
contribute energy to all parts as well as receive it from all parts. 
Every member of the society must contribute his share. All 
need not contribute alike, but each must give according to his 
opportunity. Of what specific things may this contributing 
consist? The payment of dues, attendance at the mectings, 
the giving of addresses and reports, participation in discussions, 
co-operation in experiment, the sending of news and other 
items for this bulletin, answering to president’s circular letters, 
making all kinds of suggestions, securing new members, etc. 

Wake up, members, wake up! Let us make the society an 
organism! 


H. S. PERSON. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND LABOR UNIONS! 
By Frederick W. Taylor : 
1Abstract of an address at the Philadelphia Meeting, Oct. 24, 1914. 


I had this summer a conference with Mr. Frankfurter,’ Pro- 
fessor-of Humane Law at Harvard University, Mr. Valentine, 
Industrial Counselor, Mr. Kendall of the Plimpton Press, and 
Mr. King of the McElwain Shoe Co., on the subject of human 
rights. Messrs. Faankfurter and Valentine arraigned scientific 
management on the ground that it did not recognize the fact 
that unions are here to stay,.and that while they exercise the 
greatest power in behalf of the laboring people, scientific manage- 
ment is doing nothing to aid them in the work which they are 
undertaking. They failed to. understand why the exponents 
of scientific management could not co-operate with the unions 
without risk to themselves in promoting scientific management, 
and why much more could not be accomplished with such 
co-operation of the unions. 

I took issue with the arraignment, stating that we had never 
opposed the unions in anything they are doing for human rights, 
for scientific management is working for everything good which 
the unions want. There are two particular reasons why we 


oppose the unions,—their demand for a restricted output and 


their demand for collective bargaining. ‘There is not a union 
in the United States which does not demand these two things. 

It is an economic fact that increased wages and general greater 
prosperity can come only with: increased output. The unions 
fight exactly that principle. They must agree upon increased 


output before we can co-operate with them. They would set. 


the standard for a trade according to the worst man in the 
trade, not according to the normal man of that trade. Accord- 


ing to that principle we would have to set the standard for a 


truck horse according to the capacity of the smallest donkey, 
instead of according to the capacity of a normal truck horse. 
It is the workmen themselves who suffer by such absurd stand- 
ardizations. 

Mr. F rankfurter argued that an entirely new set of union men 
are coming in. They may be coming but we are not willing 
to acknowledge that they are here. A union of workmen who 
will not restrict output is what we want. We are with union 
men of that character. 


tasks. 


_ in the appointment of these experts. 


If unions will compel their members 


to do a full day’s work and compel every man in the union te 
learn his trade, then we will be with them. : 

With regard to collective bargaining Professor F rankfurte- 
argued that workmen have no part in the setting of wages or o 
Men object to being brought under shop laws whict ' 
they have no part in making. I replied by asking what pro 
portion of the»laws concerning which Professor Frankfurte: 
lectures have been made by us who live under them. Every, 
individual cannot take part in making every law. 

Certain types of laws are too complex for the person of average 
experience to decide upon. Laws concerning divorce, marriage 
assault, etc., the average man can pass upon because they ari. 
based upon facts of average experience. Other laws, basec. 
upon unusual experience, must be worked out by experts. Sucl’ 
are the laws determining wages. The task which a good mar’ 
in a trade can perform and the wage he should receive for perl 
forming that task are matters which can be determined by 
expert investigation and should be so determined. They ar’ 
not subjects for collective bargaining any more than the deter: 
mination 6f the hour at which the sun will rise to-morrow. : 

“But,” objects Mr. Frankfurter, “the workmen have no par 
‘We ought to have heh 
the cay. The unions would be willing to pay half the wages o. 
experts.”” Any company that has any sense at all would be’ 
delighted to have the union appoint an expert and the compan}. 
would be willing to pay the wages, for we are so anxious ty 
discover the facts that we do not car¢/where the expert comey 
from, because the laws which he makes must be trué laws anc’ 
must protect the expert from the union. It is not a questio: 
of who you are. Edison discovered the incandestent light! 
He was not appointed by anyone but ‘he was the discovere* 
of one of the greatest of all things. There was no questior 
as to who he was or whether he was a member of a union. Th* 
man who discovers facts and brings them to the world is a1 
expert. He is a discoverer. It is of no importance who ap 
points him. The world is looking for him. But the exper, 
cannot be a faker. He need not come from any college or front 
any clique; however, he must be the highest type of man. ’ 

If the unions will take up the education of their members, i' 
will be a step in the right direction. They will have to také, 
this step before we can co-operate with them. Instead of pre’ 
paring for war they must try to promote working condition’, 
which render possible higher wages. , a 

The unions have done an immense amount of good. Union* 
have made better working conditions. They have stoppec' 
great injustices in the trades and for that they deserve com* 
mendation. Because a man points out that they are doing} 
a few things that are wrong it does not mean that he does nos 
tolerate anything that they are doing. | 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE SALES 
DEPARTMENT | 


By H. W. Brown of the Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


Formerly each salesman was given a certain territory, and a 
is customary practice, was allowed to cover it as he pleased:\ 
An investigation of each salesman’s territory and reports showeq! 
that the salesmen were reaching but a fraction of the prospects 
in their respective territories. 2 

To date; the application of scientific management principles) 
consist in the development of a routing s/stem with a moderate! 
attempt to set tasks for the salesmen in that they are given # 
certain number of calls to make in each town that they visit! 
which calls must be made within the period allotted for the sales- 


| 
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